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ADVERTISEMENT FROM THE ASTORIA ANNUAL REGATTA FOR 1903 


In This Issue... 


My mother once asked: “There weren't any Finns involved in the red-light 
district in Astoria, were there?” There sure were. They were as much involved 
in saloons, gambling, shanghaiing and prostitution as the Swedes, the Irish, 
the French, and other ethnic populations here. These activities occupied a large 
portion of our population, but it took only one or two generations to erase 
these memories from our family histories. Strangely, the little that survived 
has now taken on a romantic aura. Through research, we can fill in some of 
the gaps that have been left. They may turn out to be the more interesting 
pieces we have. 

The light shines again on Astoria's swilltown with the help of William N. 
Ford Jr., Don Malarkey and Thaddeus Trullinger. Cheryl Parker brought us 
the story by her father, Bill Ford, that led to the theme of this issue. | 


—Liisa Penner 
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THE HISTORY OF 
WILLIAM NELSON ForD Sr. & JR. 


by William Nelson Ford Jr. 


Y DAD, William Nelson Ford Sr., 

was born on July 6, 1866 in 
New York near Delmar on a farm on 
the fringe of the Catskill Mountains. 
He passed away February 27, 1942 in 
Astoria six weeks after I was inducted 
into the Army and was taking Basic 
Training in the Field Howitzer 
Battery at Camp Roberts, California. 
My dad was buried at Rose City 
Cemetery in Portland. My mother 
[Florence Jensen Ford] is buried 
beside him. She passed away at age 
seventy-four and dad was seventy-six. 
I have numerous relatives buried in 
that cemetery—my grandmother and 
grandfather, Lena and Martin Jensen, 
grandpa’s brother Christian Jensen, 
my uncles and aunts, John and Emma 
Jensen, Edwin and Laura Goodrich, 
cousin Margret, etc. 

My dad graduated from high 
school in Buffalo, New York, and 
from business college. He had such 
fine handwriting—I have heard 
several comments in the past about 
it. Dad went to work in a bank in 
New York, but he was strictly an 
outdoor man and did not like to be 
in an office. He used to tell me about 


hunting ducks on the river back 
there and squirrel and deer hunting. 
He used to ice skate on a small lake 
on the farm and would tell us about 
the cold winters and the deep snow 
they had. They would go to church 
seven miles in an open sleigh or buck 
wagon. My dad quit his job and 
came west to Arizona-Nevada where 
he met three Irish lads by the names 
of John, Peter, and Patrick Kenny.* 
They all, being about the same age, 
were trying to pan gold. This was the 
time my dad changed his surname. 
It was William Nelson Flansburgh. 
His mother’s name before marriage 
was Hannah Nelson (of English 
ancestry), and his father’s name was 
Jacob Flansburgh, of Dutch ancestry. 
There were three children: William, 
Luella (Van Alstyne) and a younger 
sister who died at an early age named 
Minnie Flansburgh. 

Dad and his buddies ended up 
in Pairbanks, Alaska and surround- 
ing area. All of them did quite well 
panning gold. They boarded a ship 
and sailed back to Astoria, Oregon. 
They thought that this town had a 
good potential for them and they 
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WILLIAM NELSON Foro Sr. (CENTER) AND WILLIAM J. DELAS 
PROPRIETORS OF THE CHINOOK Bar ON Bonp Srt., ASTORIA IN 1908. 


all settled here. They married here 
and started businesses of some sort. 
[Note: There is a gap here of from ten 
to fifteen years.] John Kenny started 
to sell cars as that was the thing in 
those days. He sold Paige, Dodge, 
Franklin, Model T’s, Grays, Essex, 
etc. Pete Kenny and Dad each bought 
a seven passenger touring car and each 
started a taxi business or had cars 
for hire. People wanted to take rides 
in these machines. Patrick Kenny 
started a cigar and card room on 
the north side of Commercial Street 
about where Link’s Sporting Goods is 
today [between 12th and 14th Streets]. 
I remember Pat had lost the sight of 
one eye while duck hunting on Sunset 
Lake when a stray shot glanced off the 
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water and injured his eye. 


THE MarTIN JENSEN FAMILY 

Mom was born in Youngs River off 
the end of Dow Road at the Martin 
Jensen farm. My mom’s dad, Grandpa 
Martin Jensen arrived in Astoria on 
a Norwegian sailing ship in 1897. He 
was acquainted with the Dow family. 
At that time, the water in Youngs Bay 
came clear up to Youngs River Road 
and travel for a time was by boat. 

Grandpa Jensen quit the sailing 
ship and rowed a skiff from the port 
docks to the Dow Road to visit his 
old friend who told Grandpa he 
could lay claim to land west of the 
Dow property. He thought this was 
a great opportunity. He started chop- 
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WILLIAM NELSON FLANSBURGH (8.1866) AND FLORENCE May JENSEN (B. 1896) 


MARRIED OCTOBER 14, I9I4. 


ping down huge trees and cleared a 
garden space and put up a temporary 
house. He then wrote home and sent 
money for passage for Grandma Lena 
and their five children—Marvin, 
Edward, Margaret, William, and 
Laura to board a sailing ship to sail 
around South America and come 
to Astoria. Grandpa met the ship 
and moved the family to their new 
home in America. As time went on, 
the family increased—John, Ebba, 
Esther, Florence, and George were 
born in Oregon. 

My Uncle John operated a floating 
scow that had a long boom and clam 
bucket; they moved along the shore 
line and started building dikes in 
this area. It operated day and night 
and the crews stayed on board on the 
upper deck. My mother and her sister 
worked in the mess hall at the time. 
This was the time that my mom and 


dad got married (in 1914 in Astoria). 


GROWING UP IN ASTORIA 

I was born in the old St. Mary’s 
Hospital and checked in at nine plus 
pounds. This was November 21, 1917. 
My sister was born during World War 
I. My folks first rented near 5th and 
Bond Streets. I don’t recall anything 
from that time. We moved up the hill 
to 4th and Exchange Streets which 
was across the street from a huge man- 
sion, the home of Mr. Burlingame. He 
owned and operated Troy Laundry in 
Astoria which was on Duane Street 
between 9th and roth across from the 
Labor Temple. While duck hunting 
in 1924, Mr. Burlingame drowned 
trying to save his dog when it fell 
through the ice at Sunset Lake. His 
daughter Crystabel went to Lewis and 
Clark School the same time I did. It 
was called Central School then. Her 
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mother later married a Mr. Garrett. 
[George Garrett was the Astoria City 
Manager in 1931.] 

I remember some events that hap- 
pened at this time as it was the year 
1921-22. I received a little pedal car 
for Christmas and I could ride it for 
a whole block as there was a concrete 
sidewalk. Most walkways were of 
wood construction. My dad would 
race me in his car, but I beat him 
sometimes. While we lived in this 
house, one stormy night a dog crawled 
under our back porch. It put up an 
endless howling that kept us awake. 
We found out the dog was in such 
misery and pain—it had distemper 
and was foaming at the mouth. It was 
said to have rabies. My folks called the 





LEFT: BILL ForD SR. WITH HIS CHILDREN, WILLIAM AND RUTH IN 1923 AT HOME ON 


police officer who was so fat we called 
him Fat Hansen. He puta canvas over 
the dog and shot him. I thought that 
wasn't very nice to do but after all, 
there wasn’t any quick fix. [Edward 
O. Hanson was a city policeman in 
Astoria in 1925.] 


THE ASTORIA FIRE ON DECEMBER 8 
In 1922, a tragic thing happened. 
Astoria had a huge fire that affected 
my folks and many people and busi- 


nesses in town. I remember standing 


with my mom and sister at the top 
of a long boardwalk overlooking the 
fire. I wanted to go down and get a 
better look. My mom was crying. She 
found out that our new building, a 
two-story brick building on Bond 





IOTH St., ASTORIA. RIGHT: MARTIN JENSEN, FLORENCE JENSEN FORD'S FATHER. 
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Street between 9th and 1oth, was one 
of the first to burn up. It was located 
on the south side of the street about 
where Key Title is today. My folks had 
just moved in new furniture as they 
were going to live upstairs and Dad 
was going to start some businesses 
downstairs. My folks had not taken 
any insurance out on the property 
as yet. They lost everything. The 
fire burned very fast and hot as the 
streets were wooden planks on top 
of piling. The river was below and 
I remember the horses and wagons 
in town and how everything from 
sewers and street cleaning went into 
the river. Kids used to fish for suckers 
between the planks. The fire was so 
hot it created a terrific draft from the 
river below. The fire was stopped from 
spreading at Scow Bay—here the river 
went south up against the hill where 
the hospital and Warren field is today. 
Scow Bay at that time was full of 
seining ground barges for the horses, 
float houses many people lived in, 
seining skiffs, etc. The buildings near 
there were: the Svenson harness and 
blacksmith shop, Pete Yost harness 
and canvas shop, Jim Lovell foundry, 
Kelley’s grocery store and to the west 


was the Shively School. 


6 


My folks were so discouraged over 
their great loss that my dad had writ- 
ten to his sister and folks in New York 
that he was planning on driving in his 
car across the United States to bring 
his family to show us off and also so 
we could see the area my dad grew 
up in. This car was a Paige seven pas- 
senger touring car with a six cylinder 
gas flat head, continental motor. It 
did not come about. It would have 
been a great trip in those days, as my 
dad was an adventurous person. We 
moved to 4th and Commercial Street. 
Rent was pretty high, $15 a month for 
a three bedroom place, but we had 
to move and rent a house and start 
over again. My dad continued a taxi 
business in Astoria and also Seaside 
during the summer time as tourists 
from Portland came down to the 
beach on the train. 

Our address was 153 Commercial— 
I never forgot it as it was told to me 
to remember my address as I was 
about to start going to school, and 
I might have to tell someone where 
I lived. I had to walk to school from 
4th to 8th, just past the court house 
then turn up the hill to Irving Ave., 
then a block east. This was a large 
school. It covered a square block and 
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three floors from the basement up. 
It was called Central School and in 
later years Lewis and Clark Jr. High 
(first to the ninth grade). Those days 
everybody walked to school. 

The weather seemed more unpleas- 
ant in those days. We got heavy snow 
almost every winter, some years it 
was quite deep. What a ball we had 
then—no school and living on a 
good steep hill which made for the 
fastest sledding. If it wasn’t fast or 
slick enough the older boys would 
open up the fire hydrants and flood 
Commercial Street and it would really 
freeze. They would sled from 1st Street 
and wouldn't stop till they got almost 
to the Court House. The streets were 
all plank up to 6th Street. The older 
boys made four bob sleds which held 
up to seven or eight persons. They 
were very fast. They put them together 
in the fashion of a toboggan made 
from a long plank with sleds on each 
end. The one in front would turn as it 
had a steering wheel and also a bright 
spotlight in front. The flag of Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark or U. S. 
A. was also flown. The Swedish boys 
won most of the time. I think it was 
because they had the biggest and 
heaviest guys on them—the theory 
was the more weight the faster. On 
each sled was a long fog horn that 
was blown coming down the hill. It 
sounded like the midnight express. 
Everybody got out of their way. 
They usually went clear to 8th Street 
past the post office and court house. 


Sledding went on till early the next 
morning. 

I recall the day the Commercial 
Street hill was torn up and the 
streets were paved with concrete. 
What a difference it made. We 
couldn't hear cars or trucks much 
anymore. On the other end of the 
street (West Commercial) the city’s 
steam roller got away from the driver 
and crashed into a yard and house. 
It killed the operator. His name was 
Jiggs Walman—his daughter went to 
school with me in the lower grades. 

Vern Larson’s house was across the 
street from where we lived. His dad, 
Magnus Larson, anda deck hand lost 
their lives when his tug rolled over at 
the construction of Bonneville Dam. 
This was when I used to walk down 
to 6th and Bond to get things from 
the Lum Quing grocery store. They 
had so many nice things in it. The 
first ice cream cone dipped out of a 
large metal container and put on a 
cone—what a thrill! Some soda pop 
appeared in bottles but Mom said she 
could make root beer for us cheaper. 

At this time in Astoria there were a 
lot of Chinese who worked in the can- 
neries. Many tong wars and shootings 
took place in Astoria. 

At 7th and Duane Streets across 
from the county jail was Dixie Bakery. 
What a nice place. Kids would stop 
and get candy or gum, etc. You could 
get day old pastry cheap, like two or 
three for a nickel. We kids would walk 
on Saturday night past the prisoners 
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in the jail. What a feeling; we said 
we didn’t ever want to be cooped up 
like that. Our big entertainment then 
was roller skating. The post office was 
across the street from the court house 
in the same place it is today except it 
was in the center of the block. It was 
built of square stone—two stories 
high. It had a basement with a lower 
floor around the building with an iron 
railing around it. The sidewalks went 
around and extended out to the four 
corners. There were large maples, elms 
and other trees facing the streets. This 
was a playground for many kids. We 
skated till late at night in a game of 
tag, etc. We also thought it a great feat 
in those days to be able to climb every 
tree at the post office area. None had 
any low limbs to start from, so you 
had to shinny up and climb to the 
top and down before going to the next 
tree. I know we slept well those nights. 

We felt rich if we could chase down 
one of the many trucks delivering 
fire wood to people in Astoria. We 
might get the job of stacking it up 
on the street in neat piles. If we did 
a good job, we got more work. Most 
people bought ten to fourteen cords 
of wood for the year. Everybody had 
a furnace-heater and a kitchen stove 
to cook on. This wood would cost 
$3.50 a load and was mostly of fir slab 
wood that was cut off of huge logs and 
then cut up in sixteen inch or two foot 
lengths. The county would get thirty 
to fifty cords to heat the schools. | 
worked for Dutch McCroskey who 


made a trailer carrying three buzz 
saws operated by a car motor. We gota 
contract to cut the wood at Lewis and 
Clark Consolidated, Olney, Jewell, 
Brownsmead, and Walluski schools. 
I would get three dollars a day and 
soda pop twice a day and lunch at a 
nearby logging camp or restaurant. It 
was generally a sandwich and a large 
piece of pie with ice cream on it. | 
remember the pie and ice cream was 
twenty-five cents. The pie was fifteen 
cents and a glass of milk was five 
cents. We worked hard so we could 
eat like a horse and stay slim. 

At this time in Astoria, the electric 
street cars operated from Youngs Bay 
near the Pacific Power and Light 
Company. Sawdust called hog fuel 
brought on barges was burned for 
electric power. The electric street cars 
traveled around Smiths Point past the 
Doughboy monument and up and 
over Bond Street hill to 6th and Bond 
to Commercial, then Clatsop Mill 
and up to Uppertown past the Astor 
School down Cedar past Kennels 
store and returned. They would retire 
down 6th to a garage at the end of 
Astor Street. This was the site of the 
first electric plant in Astoria put up by 
John C. Trullinger and family. 

There was a large sand lot on the 
river front. This was our favorite 
football field. We played in late fall 
and many times it seemed always 
to be raining heavily or we had a 
southwestern storm with winds up to 
sixty miles per hour. But being of the 
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Scandinavian background, what was a 
little rain or wind to us. We thought 
this was the best field to play football 
on because it always had a huge lake in 
the middle of it with sometimes a foot 
or more of water. It was ideal because 
we wouldn't tackle our opponent until 
we had him cornered in the middle. 
He would come up sputtering with 
mud in eyes, ears and mouth. Those 
were the days! 

Mrs. Niemi, who we had just 
rented our house from, had just lost 
her husband and his trolling boat try- 
ing to beat the storm getting back into 
the river over the bar at the mouth 
of the Columbia. So many people, 
fishing vessels of all sorts, barges, 
log rafts, tugs, and many ships, fell 
victim to the Columbia River bar. It 
had gained the name “the graveyard 
of the Pacific” and it is still known as 
that by seamen and fishermen today. 

It is somewhat less dangerous today 
from what it was in the past, but you 
cannot get careless, as it doesn’t take 
long to become crab bait. It has been 
dredged to a greater depth—the 
jetties have been enlarged higher and 
wider and the navigation lights on 
buoys are much better than before. 
Also all vessels have much more 
powerful motors. Weather reports and 
specially built pilot boats and also the 
latest in U.S. Coast Guard life saving 
crews are now used. The swells on the 
bar with the change of the tides and 
stormy seas can reach twenty to thirty 
feet or more. I remember some of the 





Biv ForD Jr. IN 1934, AGE 17 


ships that were doomed on Peacock 
Spit—The Admiral Benson, the Iowa, 
and the Laurel. The Coast Guard also 
lost some men. 

Ted Slotte and I would walk the 
railroad tracks from Fort Stevens out 
to the beach near the jetty to look at 
all the lumber and debris that floated 
ashore. I had picked the name plate 
off the pilot house of the /owa, but left 
it as it was too heavy to carry home. 

Ted’s dad had been in the Coast 
Guard in his younger days. He told 
how he had to swim long distances 
in that cold water and also had to 
row the surf boats. It must have been 
only for the tough and hardy guys. 
I remember the stories of the men 
who stayed on the light houses for 
three months and then got to come 
ashore for a rest or shore leave—what 
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BILL FoRD AND SISTER 
RutH Forp RITTER, CA. 1943 


a life! Tillamook Light was way off 
the coast. It was truly a lonely life 
but somebody had to keep the lights 
and bell in good condition for the 
mariners. 

When we were still at 4th and 
Commercial Street, the head fire 
station was at 4th and Astor Street. 
The firemen were looked upon as 
special people. They had a station in 
Uppertown and in Uniontown. At 
the headquarters, they had a big Stutz 
pumper truck, one La France chain 
drive and one Dodge truck besides the 
old hose cart that was pulled by hand. 
The other stations had one La France 
engine each. The firemen taught us 
kids to play hand ball in the upstairs 
gym. We also used the punching bag 
and weights. They helped us play 
baseball. Some of the fellows or pals of 
mine ended up being firemen: Sydney 
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Larson, Ed Beemer, Al Graichen and 
Don Ostrom. 

I spent a lot of time on the docks 
in Astoria. I got to know many boats 
and their crews. I peddled many 
newspapers. I had both morning 
and afternoon routes. The Morning 
Astorian, Messenger, Oregonian, 
Oregon Journal, the Portland News, 
Portland Telegram, and The Evening 
Budget. The best paper route I had was 
down 14th to Bond to gth to Astor, 
all the waterfront from the ferry to 
the end of Astor at 1st Street. It was 
the smallest paper route with only 
eighty customers. Astor Street was 
a street of ill repute—bootlegging 
joints, gambling, etc. It didn’t have 
a good reputation. The Parker Hotel 
was a block from the waterfront on 
gth Street, two stories high. That was 
where some people would get young 
men—sailors, etc.—intoxicated till 
they passed out. They were then 
dropped through a trap door into a 
skiff under the dock and ended up on 
some ship at sea. 

To get back to my paper route—I 
got more money for sucha small route 
because the parents of the other kids 
did not want them there. I got $7.50, 
six days a week, “free paper.” This 
route was the best in Astoria for me. 
It only took me thirty-five minutes 
to run it. At Christmas time, I was 
rewarded with so many presents (from 
the ladies in the “red light” district) 
candy, gloves, cookies, etc. for being a 
good paper carrier who never skipped 
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them and was always sure to put the 
paper at the top of the stairs. I would 
take the biggest share of the presents 
back to the paper office to divide up 
with the other paper carriers—a lot of 
them would never receive anything. 

At the west end of my paper route 
was the Star Salmon Egg Plant oper- 
ated by a Mr. Peck who would put 
up salmon eggs for sport fishermen. 
Next to him was Peder Gimre’s plan- 
ing mill. He cut all kinds of wood 
for boats, etc. I was fascinated by 
some of the wood. He would show 
us wood from all over the world and 
tell us about it. He was a relative of 
the Gimres who had the shoe store 
on 14th. 

Anton Josephson lived at ist and 
Astor, just east of where the Josephson 
Smoked Fish place is now. The build- 
ing being used now was the head 
office of a large cannery on the river 
side called Schmidt Cannery. Next 
to it, on West Astor, was the Astoria 
Flouring Mills (Mill 1) and then the 
Union Oil dock. (Mill 2 was at the 
Port Docks.) Here (at Josephsons) 
I got a job racking linen nets. I got 
twenty-five cents a net, more if I had 
to put them in the tanning tank and 
then rack them to bleach and dry 
and putting them back in the boat. 
Anton was a pioneer on the river. He 
started by smoking fish. He also had 
the largest gillnet boat at the time. 
Most boats were up to twenty-six feet 
long and double ended with five to ten 
horse-power Union Standard type en- 
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gines. Most boats were two-man boats 
with a port cabin and a tent in the 
bow. In the one-man boats the house 
was in the stern. Anton’s boat was 
thirty-two feet long, double-ended 
and he had a new fifty horsepower 
Red Wing engine. He had a floater 
net in the bow and diver net in the 
stern. He found out that the boat with 
that design and length and power did 
not ride good, so he cut off the stern 
and made it square—wow! What a 
difference; it really did fly. He fished 
only one net from then on. He had 
started the big change in boats and 
power. I remember him being very 
upset with this country. He heard 
they were going to build dams across 
the Columbia River. He said that 
would destroy the salmon runs just 
like it did in Britain and Germany. 
How right he was. One of Anton’s 
sons, Sylvan, drowned when he fell 
overboard with his boots on. The boat 
just ran off and left him. 

I learned a lot about the seining 
grounds in the Columbia River. They 
used horses to pull the nets back after 
the seine boats pulled them out. This 
was the time that a fisherman in 
Clatskanie invented a powered net 
roller to bring the net in. Changes 
were coming fast. The seining nets 
were outlawed and also the fish 
traps, all this in my life cycle. Now 
some people want to outlaw gill nets 
completely. 


FISHING FOR LOGS 

I used to get up early with my 
axe and rope with a couple “dogs” 
for driving into secure logs. Those 
days, logs, real peelers, would come 
away from rafts and float in under 
the docks to the beaches. The first to 
come got the log—nobody tried to 
take anybody’s claim. I would float 
the log up on the tide and then saw 
the log with a six foot cross-cut saw. 

I got old man Fritz Voss and his 
flat bed truck to haul my wood 
home. I loaded and unloaded it. He 
charged me fifty cents. Sometimes 
I had a cord—it didn’t make much 
difference. He would sit and smoke 
his pipe and admire the ambition of 
the younger generation. He would tell 
how it was back in Germany. My dad 
paid him one dollar for hauling the 
wood. I would cut seven or eight cords 
of wood and dad would buy boxwood 
from the Clatsop Mill. It made good 
kindling for our kitchen stove. 

I had a job delivering produce at 
Bell and Co. and later it was called 
L. D. Jackson. I worked from 6:00 am 
to 4:00 pm five days a week; Saturday 
we went home at 1:00 pm. I got sev- 
enty-five dollars a month and my boss 
got one hundred dollars. Then I got 
into the truck drivers’ union. I worked 
for many trucking companies around 
the area, starting out on local freight 
trucks, Portland, Seaside Auto freight, 
Columbia freight, Pacific Trucking 
Express, Amundsen Transfer, Elliott 
Transfer, Heavy Hauling Company, 
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and Sherman Transfer. 

Before the trucks came on the 
logging scene, the large timber com- 
panies operated solely on logging 
railroads: Crossett Western, Western 
Cooperage, Tidewater Timber 
Company, Crown Zellerbach, Big 
Creek, Palmer Logging, and many 
more. These railroads had powerful 
locomotives highly geared up. The 
first were wood burners later going 
to diesel. 

The logging railroads started to 
fade out as big caterpillars and trac- 
tors came on the scene. They towed 
a logging arch which could pick up 
the forward end of a log and drag it 
to a landing. They used the tractors 
to tear up the tracks and ties. I got in 
on that at Big Creek. I went to work 
for Heavy Hauling. George Anderson 
and I graded the road, cleaned ditches 
and culverts in preparation of moving 
log trucks into the locomotive shops 
at Camp 3. When the weather got 
better, we started hauling logs—nice 
peelers; most of the logs were red, 
yellow, and some white fir. Anyhow, 
they were four feet nine inches in 
diameter and were cut forty-eight feet 
at that time. We hauled over a couple 
trestles, one over Big Creek Gorge, 
and the other on the long curved 
trestle number 13—only one truck at 
a time on it, as it would sway as you 
drove over it. The logs went straight 
by Boone’s Hollow, as it was called, 
where all the bunkhouses were along 


the old logging grade that was made 
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into a truck road to Big Creek dump. 
I hauled there for a year and a half. 
Then we traded hauling areas and Elk 
Mountain trucks came to Big Creek 
and we went to Elk Mountain, Green 
Mountain, and Saddle Mountain. 
At this time many trucks were 
hauling from smaller gypo loggers 
who started out with small sleds made 
out of logs about four inches in diam- 
eter and forty-eight feet long to new 






diesel donkey or yarders that could be 
pulled by themselves or with the help 
of D8 or Dg Caterpillar tractors. The 
last big cold deck and sorting site was 
just west of Jewell towards Red Bluff, 
alongside the road and railroad. The 
road was a long dusty gravel road that 
went to Elsie past Pope’s store, post 
office and tavern. The Grange Hall 
was there and many rowdy dances 
were held on Saturday night. Past 
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BILL AND JACKIE FORD'S CHILDREN: Gay (3), CHERYL (6), RON (13), JostE (20), AND 


JOHN (18) IN SVENSEN, 1962. 
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BILL AND JACKIE ForD 
ON THEIR WEDDING DAY. 


the tavern, the road crossed what is 
now Sunset Highway down to the 
Nehalem River where the Van Vleet 
Logging camp was located. It was a 
big camp. 

My Uncle George, Aunt Eva, and 
my cousins George Jr., Peggy, and 
Laura Lee were residents of Westport 
for many years. Uncle George was a 
millwright for many years. My cousin 
and I would go down to the slough 
where there was a little scow house 
tied up and a little old lady, by the 
name of Grandma Higgins, around 
eighty years old, would sit there on an 
old powder box smoking her corn cob 
pipe. She wore glasses and a type of 
hood with a visor on it to protect her 
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eyes from the sun. She was fishing for 
suckers or any other fish that she kept 
alive in her bucket of water. 


HUNTING AND FISHING 

These years I traveled, hunting and 
fishing all over Clatsop County. My 
first deer rifle, which I still have, is a 
Remington model 14 pump .30 caliber 
rimless shell. My neighbor on the top 
of the hill in Astoria had a good job 
in the Pillsbury Flour Mill at the Port 
docks. He had bought the gun at the 
old Mark Siddall Sporting Goods on 
Commercial Street. He paid $46.00 
for it brand new and a box of shells 
was $1.65. He wanted to get married 
and wanted to sell his guns. I bought 
that gun for half price, $23.00 cash. I 
shot my first elk in 1937 or 38 on the 
east side of Saddle Mountain when 
they first opened up season. I have a 
picture of it. I have a trophy antelope 
full head mount that ranked and 
measured in the top twelve in the 
state of Oregon. It was shot at Plush, 
Oregon while hunting with Ralph 
Lindsay, Lawrence Lindsay, Barney 
FitzGerald, Ralph Nordstrom and 
George Holten. It was shot in October 
1941. 

I have hunted many deer and elk 
and bear all over Oregon, in Eastern 
Oregon from the Wallowas south to 
Klamath Falls, at New Pine on the 
state line, east to Ontario and Vale. 
I have been a fisherman—fly and 
all kinds of gear. I’ve fished many 


streams for trout, steelhead, salmon, 
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salmon trout, and sturgeon. The 
largest salmon I caught was fifty- 
three pounds when trolling on the 
Columbia during the Salmon Derby. 
The largest sturgeon I hooked was just 
this year, 1992, right here off Svensen. 
It was witnessed by my son-in-law, 
Don Shrode, who was on my boat at 
the time. Another witness was Del 
Sarki in his boat. The fish jumped 
twice, the first time as high as the 
cabin on my boat, about five or six 
feet. They estImaged it to be nine 
feet long. I had an eighty pound test 
line and tried to break the line but I 
couldn’t. The second time he came 
back towards the boat and jumped 
three or four feet. I was getting tired 
and gave up trying to get a picture of 
it. | put the line around the cleat on 
the boat which, by the way, is eighteen 
feet long—the sturgeon pulled the 
stern around into the in-coming tide. 
Then the hook straightened out and 
the fish was free. I admit I was worn 
out and I paid for it later because I had 
pulled the tendon in my right arm and 
for a whole week I had a hard time 
combing my hair. 


BEFORE THE ARMY 

Back to my story at the end of 
1941: Ralph Lindsay and I went 
to the White Motor Company in 
Cleveland, Ohio to bring out four 
new White trucks. We drove one 
and trailered the others piggyback. 
We were snowbound in Ames, Iowa. 
The snow was two feet deep along 
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BILL AND JACKIE, CA. 1996 


the roads, making everything come 
to a halt. The temperature was down 
to twenty something below. We were 
held up for five days. When we arrived 
home, they had my induction papers 
to enter the U.S. Army. 


Army Days — WorLD War II 

I was sent to Fort Vancouver for 
a checkup and shots, then to Fort 
Lewis, Washington. I was there a 
few days then boarded a troop train 
for Camp Roberts, California and 
took my training there. I went to 
Escondido, California. I drove one 
truck and ended up on maneuvers 
on the Yakima firing range. Later 
we went to Stockton, California and 
then to San Francisco. We left Frisco 
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Wharf and landed in Oahu, Hawaii. 
We saw the results of Ford Island 
after the Jap attack. We were on 
Oahu, Honolulu for a month. Then 
we went to Maui Island. We hopped 
to many islands, finally ending up in 
the Philippine Islands: Samar, Leyte, 
Mindora, Mindanao, and back to 
Leyte. We left again and went to the 
Mariannas, the big island of Saipan 
and also Tinian and Aquapan. We 
then ended up on the big island in 
the Ryaku chain—Okinawa, where 
the seas here are the deepest and also 
off the Philippine Islands where some 
of the worst typhoons occur—up to 
185 miles per hour with seas building 
up like mountains. Ships broke in 
two here with the loss of many lives. 
One U.S. cruiser had its bow taken off 
three feet above the water line on an 
angle back about forty feet on the bow 
deck. It made the news and papers. It 
made its way back to the U.S. without 
loss of life. It was repaired at great 
speed at a shipyard in California and 
returned to duty as Japan folded. The 
war was finally over and I was released 
from Fort Lewis, Washington on a 
very stormy Halloween night October 
31, 1945, after three years and nine 
months in the service. 

I returned to Astoria and I went 
back to work for Heavy Hauling com- 


pany. The next year, I met my high 
school girlfriend, Jacqueline Erp, and 
we got married in December 1946. 
What a change of events followed 
when that happened. She had two 
children, Josephine and John Wallace 
by a previous marriage. I did not 
know what happened to Jackie before 
the war until we met again. Here 
we are—still together. We have had 
three children of our own—Ronald, 
Cheryl, and Jacquie. I guess we have 
been blessed. Jacqueline and I have 
been married forty-six years. We have 
grand kids: Josie and Bob Livingston 
have Robert and Gary, Cheryl and 
Bob Parker have Heather and Donnie, 
John and Sandra Ford have Teresa 
and John J. What a family! My wife, 
Jacqueline has a sister, Kathleen Erp 
Slotte, and brother, Wallace Erp and 
I have my sister Ruth and husband, 
Tom Ritter. 

Now I come to a close. This lengthy 
story covered seventy-five years (the 
21st of November). And this weekend, 
it was forty seven years ago I got out 
of the Army—the war of 1941, World 
War Il. & 

“See a related story in this issue about 
the Kenney (Kenny) family. 

William “Bill” Nelson Ford Jr. died 
January 30, 2003 in Astoria. He was 
buried at Oceanview Cemetery. 
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October 18, 1922 


AUTO DRIVER NEAR DEATH 


W. N. Ford (Sr.), Local for Hire Car Operator, Shot By Passenger 
No Motive is Known 


W.N. Ford, driver of a local for hire car was 
in St. Mary’s Hospital last night dangerously 
near death as the result of a gunshot wound 
inflicted by an unknown passenger in Ford’s 
car last night near Svensen on the Columbia 
highway about 7:30. Ford’s assailant, whom 


' Ford thought he wounded with the man’s own 


gun, escaped and officers have been unable 


} to get a trace of him. 


Ford left his stand on the corner of Twelfth 
and Commercial street last night about 6:30, 
presumably with the man who later attempted 
to take his life. According to Ford’s statement 
last night the man engaged him to take him 
to Svensen where he said he lived. 

The shooting occurred about 300 yards 
east of the Svensen crossroads. The car was 
traveling slowly, Ford said, and he was look- 
ing for the house where he was to discharge 


; his passenger, when a revolver was suddenly 


stuck in his stomach. Ford pulled his own 


; gun, pressing it against the man’s stomach 


and pulling the trigger. The gun, although 
loaded, failed to explode. Two shots were 
fired by the mysterious assailant, one going 
through the curtain of the car and the other 
entering Ford’s left leg below the groin. 
Ford then grasped the gun and managed 
to gel it away from his attacker, firing one 
shot which he thinks wounded the man, as 
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he toppled from the car. 


Ford could give no clues as to the identity 


of the man, saying he had never seen him | 


belore. He was discovered by Reed Endicott, 
local barber, who lives near the scene of the 
shooting. Endicott hailed Raoul Karlson and 
Deputy Sheriff Oscar Hansen, who happened 


to pass the scene a few minutes before 8 
o'clock in Karlson’s car. 

Karlson brought Ford to this cily to St. 
Mary’s hospital where he was placed under 
the care of Dr. R.J. Pilkington. Dr. Pilkington 
performed an operation on the wounded 
man, removing the bullet, which he thinks 
narrowly missed the artery, cutting one of the 
large nerves. Dr. Pilkington stated last night 
that Ford’s condition was very serious and he 
was suffering considerably from the shock 
of his experience. He expressed the hope, 
however, his patient would pull through. 
Ford, who lives at 167 Exchange street, has a 


wile and two small children, a boy and girl. 


Mrs. Ford was called to the hospital last night 

and remained at her husband’s bedside. 
Officers have been unable to find any trace 

of Ford’s assailant. Deputy Sheriff Hansen 


remained at the scene last night and searched | 


the road for clues to the man, returning 
later with the two guns and Ford’s car. It | 
was reported last night that a Dodge car had 
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~ passed the scene of the shooting a few minutes 
; afterward and the mysterious passenger may 
have escaped in the passing car. 

Ford last night was weakened by his 
' wound and the shock and was unable to 
| talk much. He declared the man was a total 
- stranger to him. He also told his questioners 
that just before the gun was thrust into his 
' stomach his assailant said, “We'll settle 
» matters right now.” 

' Robbery was not the motive for the crime 


‘ 


belongings were found on Ford when he was 
brought to the hospital. His friends know him 
as a man of quiet nature and say he is not in 
the habit of carrying large sums of money 
about. They know of no personal enemies. 


Police and sheriff last night, with the | 
meager clues, were working on the case, but 
had obtained no evidence. Though Ford's | 
condition is serious, hope is held out for his 
recovery and the officers express the belief 
he may be able to throw additional light on | 


ii, 
Bliss |e, 


WILLIAM Forp Sr.’s NEW PACKARD TAXI IN DOWNTOWN ASTORIA IN 1940. THE TAXI 
STAND WAS ON THE 12TH STREET SIDE OF THE CARRUTHERS BUILDING. 








William N. Ford Sr.’s name does not often appear in the newspaper but 
one incident brought to the public’s attention in the Astoria Daily Budget for 


April 8, 1907 is the following: 


William Ford was the hero late last night in saving the life of a man by the 
name of Henry Johnson, who fell into the river at the foot of 9th Street. He 
heard the cries of the man for help, who was considerably more sober after 
reaching the water than before, and running to the scene jumped in after him. 
Ford was successful in keeping the head of the man above the water until the 
arrival of Policemen Houghton and Thompson, who assisted in the rescue. 
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An Astor Street Family 





THE KENNEY FAMILY 


by Liisa Penner 


HE KINNEY family had a long 
history in Clatsop County: 
Augustus C. and Alfred C. Kinney 
were respected physicians; their 
brother Marshall J. Kinney started 
the successful Kinney cannery in 
Astoria in the 1870s; another brother 
William S. Kinney was the pro- 
prietor of the Clatsop Mill. Their 
sister, Mary Jane, married John H. 
Smith, a lawyer for many years in 
Astoria. Marshall Kinney’s wife 
Narcissa was a noted lecturer for 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. William S. Kinney’s wife 
Mary Strong Kinney took over op- 
eration of the Clatsop Mill after her 
husband died. She went on to become 
one of the early women to serve as a 
representative and later a senator in 
the Oregon State legislature. Their 
names are prominent in histories of 
Oregon and the west coast. 
Members of another family with 
the surname of Kenney (or Kenny) 
spelled with an “e” instead of an “i” 
are not as well known. These were 
the people mentioned in the story by 
William Nelson Ford Jr. in this issue. 
What first drew our attention to this 
family was the repeated appearance 
of the Kenney name in some of the 


records at the Heritage Museum. 

Pat DeVore, a distant relative of the 
Kenneys, posted some information 
about them on the Rootsweb internet 
site and sent more in a response to us 
by e-mail. More information came 
from ancestry.com, the Oregon State 
Archives, the index to the newspapers 
at the Astoria Public Library along 
with the newspapers on microfilm and 
from various records at the Heritage 
Museum. 


THE PARENTS 

John Joseph Kenney and his broth- 
ers, Peter F., Patrick S. and William T. 
were the sons of John Joseph Kenney 
and his wife Bridget Kelley Kenney, 
both natives of Ireland. 

The senior John Joseph Kenney 
(1831-1911) and his wife Bridget 
(ca. 1841-1917) were married about 
1858 and had fifteen children born 
between 1861 and 1886. The names of 
all but two are known: Catherine E., 
John J., James A., Mary J., Peter F., 
Delia A., Patrick S., Winifred, 
Annie, William T., Robert E. and 
Edward A., and Rose Charlotte. 
The older children were born in 
Boston, Massachusetts and the rest 
in San Francisco, California where 
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JOHN JOSEPH KENNEY 


the family moved about 1871. 

The oldest son, John Joseph Kenney 
Jr. (often referred to as J.J. or Jack in 
the newspaper and other records), 
was born in Boston in 1863 and came 
to Astoria in the early 1880s at the 
age of nineteen. He made Astoria his 
home for fifty-one years, occasionally 
visiting his family in San Francisco. 
His story is an illustration of the turns 
that life took in the days when the 
town was ruled by liquor interests and 
the relationship between law enforce- 
ment and law breakers operated in a 
different fashion than today. 
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John Joseph Kenney first shows 
up in the city directory for Astoria in 
1889 working as a drayman, the driver 
of a low flat wagon pulled by horses. 
He was staying in a room rented 
from Captain Henry A. Snow, on the 
corner of 9th and Harrison. He then 
was hired as a deputy sheriff, work- 
ing at the courthouse, the wooden 
building that stood on the southwest 
corner of 8th and Commercial before 
the present structure was built. One 
of his duties was to help collect taxes. 
In 1891, he also worked for the Astoria 
fire department as the second assistant 
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to Chief C. H. Stockton. The first 
assistant was Ed Hallock, Astoria’s 
police chief, a man whose career for 
a time was associated with that of J. J. 

This was a busy time for J. J. It 
was also in 1891 that J. J. married 
Lizzie O'Callaghan or Callaghan, 
a woman who presents a research 
puzzle. It appears that she may 
have used the names of Mamie and 
Mary E. In 1892, a divorce action 
for the couple was reported in the 
newspaper. Lizzie said in the divorce 
papers obtained from the Oregon 
State Archives that on the 21st day 
of October 1891 (less than a month 
after they were married), her husband 
struck her, inflicting a severe and 
painful wound and that on diverse 
times he had also struck her, seriously 
injuring her health. There were no 
children from the marriage, she said, 
and asked that her maiden name 
of Lizzie O'Callaghan be restored. 
John J. Kenney did not respond to the 
complaint within the time allowed. 
The court ordered the marital bonds 
to be dissolved and he was to pay costs 
of this action. 

In November 1892, J. J. Kenney 
borrowed $300 from Rose G. Jackson, 
promising to pay it back in six months. 
Rose had the promissory note for the 
loan recorded at the courthouse. J. J. 
had put up three lots as surety for 
the loan, two on Niagara and one on 
Madison, all three between 11th and 
2th Streets. (Two of the lots were 
on the northeast corner of uth and 
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Niagara.) J.J. did not repay the loan. 
Finally in 1896, Rose went to court to 
get her money back. The property was 
sold at auction. She does not show up 
in the city directories or the census. 
However the Daily Morning Astorian 
on May 9, 1895 has a story about her. 


“Yesterday evening a Greek fisher- 
man became involved in a quar- 
rel with a prostitute named Rose 
Jackson. The brutal Greek clutched 
the frail damsel by the lily-white 
throat and gave it such a grip that 
great red and blue marks were ap- 
parent for some time afterwards. ‘The 
woman was equal to the emergency, 
however, for she grasped a slung [sic] 
shot and gave the Greek a terrific 
blow over the head leaving an ugly 
gash from which the blood flowed 
profusely. He escaped and coming 
up town met Sheriff Hare who 
took him into Dr. Strickler’s drug 
store and had the wounds sewed up. 
No arrests have been made as yet.” 


A LIFE OF CRIME 
By 1894 J.J. had entered a stage of 
life that was to last for nearly twenty 
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years. Heand his brother Pete went 
into business together as proprietors of 
the Atlantic Beer Hall on Astor Street. 
Two years later they were operating 
the Richmond Saloon on Astor Street. 
That year the newspaper reported that 
J.J. had shot a local businessman. 


AUGUST 2, 1896 
DatLty Morninc ASTORIAN 


SHOOTING SCRAPE 


Jack Kenney Attempts to Take the 
Life of A. Y. Ross 


Early yesterday morning Jack 
Kenney, one of the proprietors 
of the Richmond dance hall, 
on the bowery, without appar- 
ent provocation, shot Mr. A. Y. 
Ross, the Astoria laundryman. 

It seems that Mr. Ross and his wife 
were returning from breakfast and 
in passing a group of men on their 
way to the laundry office opposite 
the Parker House [located at 9th 
and Astor], were assailed by rude 
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remarks, particularly from one of 
the men, who was the man Kenney. 
They went on into the laundry, but 
were followed by Kenney, who again 
began using the most abusive and 
vulgar language. Mr. Ross requested 
him to leave his office, which only 
brought out another tirade from 
his assailant. Many women are 
employed in the laundry, and upon 
this outburst Mr. Ross stepped 
from behind his counter and pushed 
Kenney into the street. The latter 
pulled a pistol from his pocket, 
when Mr. Ross picked up a brick 
and threw it at him, striking him on 
the arm. Kenney then fired hitting 
Mr. Ross in the left shoulder, near 
the jugular vein, making an ugly but 
not dangerous wound. Shortly after 
Kenney was captured and disarmed 
by [Astoria Police] Captain Hallock 
and Deputy Sheriff Clinton. When 
the matter came before Justice 
Abercrombie, Kenney was placed 
under $1000 bonds, and not being 
able to furnish them, when evening 
came, a commitment was issued and 
Kenney was placed in jail. The pre- 
liminary hearing of the case will be 
held Monday morning at 10 o'clock.” 

According to the August 4, 1896 
Daily Astorian the bonds for Kenney 
were paid by Albert Seafeldt, Peter 
Dourel, Alex Grant and Charles 
Wirkkala, all saloon operators at the 
time. 

The trial was held in October. The 
newspaper of the 18th reported, with 
more than a little hint of sarcasm, 
that Judge F. D. Winton, who was 
Kenney’s lawyer, made one of the 
most eloquent pleas for mercy ever 
heard in a Clatsop County court 
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room. 


“History, poetry, and all the graces 
of the arts were called upon to dem- 
onstrate that as time progressed, it 
had been found more expedient and 
efficacious to deal leniently with men 
who, having transgressed the law 
in a moment of passion, were sorry 
for their deeds and willing to make 
amends. In this particular instance 
the counsel urged that the defendant 
was under the influence of liquor and 
only partially responsible for his acts, 
and yet the law took no cognizance 
of such a condition... But he stated 
to the court that he believed that 
Mr. Kenney regretted deeply what 
he had done, and that if the shame 
and stigma of the brand of state’s 
prison were kept from his name and 
that if his wife and children were 
not disgraced to that degree, that 
he and they in the future would live 
apart from the environments which 
had brought about their present great 
trouble. He did not ask for the lowest 
sentence that could be pronounced 
under the law, but stated that if a fine 
was imposed, that he, himself, would 
make every effort to aid the defen- 
dant in raising it, and he believed 
that from henceforth, as others had 
done towards whom clemency had 
been shown, the defendant would 
lead a different and better life.” 


(This apparently indicates that J. J. 
had acquired a new wife and children 
or that he and the woman he married 
in 1891 were together again. A later 
census record would show that the 
latter seems to have happened.) 


The reporter added that... 


“A sensation swept over the court- 
room as [lawyer] Judge Winton, 
during his remarks, turned towards 
District Attorney T.J. Cleeton, and 
in a manly and effective manner 
apologized to that gentleman for 
the abuse he had heaped upon him 
during the arguments in the trial, 
which he attributed to the excite- 
ment of the moment, and the heat 
of trial. He said that never before, in 
all his practice, had he felt so keenly 
the thrusts given him, and sharp 
replies made by the district attorney, 
who he said, had throughout the 
case proved himself to be not only 
a gentleman, but a thorough lawyer 
and logician of the highest ability.” 

Judge Winton made a final appeal 
which visibly affected the court and 
all those present. Winton then read 
a letter from A. Y. Ross, drawn up 
before Judge A. A. Cleveland and 
duly signed, and addressed to the 
court, and which begged for mercy 
for the defendant (the man who had 
shot him). 

Winton read, “I am well acquainted 
with the defendant, and knew him 
for a long time while I was district at- 
torney here and he was deputy sheriff. 
He performed his duties faithfully 
and so far as I am able to say, was a 
good and efficient officer, and has that 
much placed to his credit.” 

J.J. Kenney, however, was found 
guilty and sentenced to a year in 
the Oregon State penitentiary. After 
serving only three months he was 
pardoned by Oregon Governor 
William Paine Lord and released. 

On October 5, 1897, John Kenney 
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INSURANCE Map 


SWILLTOWN.” (SEE PAGE 31.) 
YER OCCURRED NEAR THE J. LINDENBERGER PACKING COMPANY. 


« 


> 


STORIAS 


DANCE HALLS AND HOTELS. 


PROSTITUTES ASSOCIATED WITH SALOONS, 


STREETS. 


7EST AND THE SOUTHWEST CORNERS OF 8TH AND ASTOR 


7ERE PARTNERS OF CHARLES WISE. 


Z3 
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The Star 





Saloon 


507 BOND STREET 


J, J. KENNEY 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


Celebrated 


Gambrinus Beer... 
——_—— 


4 


Wilhelm’s Porter on Draught. 
Select Wines and Cigars. 


OPPOSITE J. GRIBLER 


GRAND STAND 


CYRUS NOBLE 
STAR and ROCKY 
SPRING BOURBON 
WHISKIES. 


Our Specialties: 


PROMPT AND COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 
VISITORS TO THE REGATTA IN- 
VITED TO CALL. 





FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE STAR SALOON IN THE 


1899 ASTORIA ANNUAL REGATTA BOOKLET. 


was accused by the Clatsop County 
Grand Jury of assault with a danger- 
ous weapon, a revolver loaded with 
powder and ball, on John Hirvela, 
two months earlier (on the 12th of 
August 1897). Kenney first plead 
not-guilty, then plead guilty when the 
charge was changed to simple assault. 
Judge Thomas A. McBride ordered 
Kenney to pay a fine of $50 and be 
kept in the Clatsop County jail for 
twenty-five days. 

After his release from jail, 
J.J. Kenney went back to the saloon 
business. The Astoria Daily Budget of 
May 13, 1899 notes: 


“Since Kenney and Gribler [of 
the Star Saloon] have secured the 
agency of the Pianola attachment 
for playing the piano, they have 
received several requests from ladies 
to display it sometime in a lodge 


room or ball. Mr. Gribler states that 
this will be done in a short time and 
all the ladies who desire to see it 
in action will be given due notice.” 


It is unlikely that respectable 
women in Astoria would have made 
this request. 

Many Astoria police record books 
are housed at the Heritage Museum. 
The Kenney name appears repeat- 
edly in these books. John Joseph 
(J.J) Kenney, for example, was cited 
by the Astoria police for illegal gam- 
bling twenty-seven times in a two year 
period, from May 1899 to April 1901. 
Pat Kenney’s name appears eleven 
times and William Kenney’s eight 
times. The November 28, 1899 arrest 
sheet on J. J. Kenney is one of many 
made out in his name: 
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—$$$—_—_—_____ ee ~ 
| In the Police Court of the City of Astoria | 
County of Clatsop, State of Oregon. | 
Offense Gambling | 


Arrested without a Warrant 
Complaint Filed Nov. 28, 1899 | 


| Crry oF Astoria, Plaintiff 
Vs. 
| J.J. Kenney, Defendant 





—_—$—$—$—$<$<$<$<$—<————————————— ———— 





On this day PIff. appeared by Harrison Allen, City Atty. and [ap]pearing to | 
the court that the said J. ] Kenney had deposited $25.00 in lieu of bail for his 
appearance to answer a charge of violating Ordinance No. 1784 of the City of | 
Astoria, by having been found gambling therein, and it appearing to the Court | 
that the said J. J. Kenney had failed to appear and answer such charge, on motion | 


A look at the days of the month 
that J. J. and his brothers were ar- 
rested reveals a pattern. The men 
were usually fined for gambling once 
a month, about the same day of each 
month. A look at other gamblers cited 
in this same period shows a similar 
treatment. This is a system designed 
not to punish the person breaking the 
law and stop him from breaking it in 
the future; instead, it was designed to 
allow the lawbreakers to continue to 
operate with a minimum of fuss and 
at the same time fill the city’s treasury 
in a regular fashion to provide revenue 
for the operation of the police depart- 
ment and other city services. 

The Reverend Dr. James W. Bushong 
commented on this system several 
years earlier in the Astoria Daily 
Budget on November 19, 1894. He 
said, “I find that these gambling 
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of PIff’s Atty, said deposit of $25.00 is hereby declared forfeited. 
Signed H. E. Nelson 
Auditor and Police Judge. 


places are run, and have been running 
for many months, not only in viola- 
tion of state and municipal laws, but 
that their existence is a well known 
fact to most, if not all, of the county 
and city officials. I find, also, that 
these gambling places are ‘pulled’ 
once a month by the police force, 
and fined $25.00 each, and then let 
run on unmolested. I find that all of 
this is done in direct violation of well 
known law.... We are told that there 
was a feeble effort, at one time, made 
by the police force, to execute these 
laws in hand, and that this created 
some disturbance among the people 
and especially among some of the 
business men of our city.” 

The Kenney brothers were an 
integral part of this system. 

There is an indication that 
J. J. Kenney expanded into related 


Im 





With Best? Wishes, 


STAR SAL0( 


ae oy foe. \\ Senne, 


ASTOPCR, 








Oregon. 





Pat KENNEY AND DOG IN ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE STAR SALOON. 
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areas of the saloon and gambling 
business. 

J.J. Kenney is on the 1900 Register 
of Electors twice. He was described 
as a thirty-seven year old merchant 
living at 276 Bond. The entry was 
crossed out and a note added that 
he had moved. The new entry lists 
him as a liquor merchant living on 
the corner of Astor and 8th Street, 
occupying the whole building (which 
would have probably included the 
saloon and brothel). Women could 
not vote in 1900 and are not listed 
in this register. The census of 1900 
shows that J. J. and his wife were not 
living together. With him, instead, 
were Patrick Lynch and two other 
men, a bartender and a porter. J. J. is 
shown as 37 years old, a saloon keeper 
and single. Not only was J.J. Kenney 
living with Patrick Lynch, they were 
business partners, according to the 
census. Patrick Lynch was in the 
business of shanghaiing men. 


Pappy LYNCH 

Patrick Lynch was thirty-eight 
years old, born in England, his father 
was born in Ireland and his mother 
was born in England. He wasa citizen 
of the U.S. who had arrived in this 
country in 1888. Paddy was known 
as a crimp, a person who enticed 
sailors to leave one ship and serve on 
another, for which he received a large 
payment from the captain who could 
not leave the port without a full crew. 
A saloon and a boarding house were 


natural complements in the process 
of shanghaiing. When a ship needed 
a crew, the places could be filled by 
kidnapping drunk men, keeping them 
in the boarding house until needed, 
forcing them to sign ships articles, 
then carrying the drunk or uncon- 
scious men on board ship where they 
were treated like slaves. Violence and 
occasionally murder were associated 
with the business. 

J.J.’s partner, Paddy, was somewhat 
of a bumbler who barely managed 
to land on his feet. In 1893, he was 
jailed one year for theft. In 1894 he 
was charged with murder. In 1899, 
he himself had been shanghaied 
and bound for Australia aboard the 
steamer Rufus E. Wood, but managed 
to escape. 

The January 9, 1902 Astoria Daily 
Budget reported: 


“A suit was filed in the circuit 
court this afternoon by John Reid 
vs. J. J. Kenney and Paddy Lynch 
to recover $5,000 damages. The 
complaint alleges that on December 
28 the defendants did without 
provocation assault the plaintiff 
and beat, kick and bruise him until 
he was rendered unconscious and 
insensible. The suit is the result of 
the assault made upon Mr. Reid 
in the Toke Point oyster house. 
The plaintiff is represented by 
Fulton Bros. and Smith Bros.” 


J.J. Kenney and Paddy Lynch were 
involved in another assault a few days 
later as the January 10, 1902 Morning 
Astorian reported. (See opposite story, 
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IMAGE COURTESY OF CLAY CARLSON. 


Fatal Shooting on Water Front) 

At the end of January 1903, Paddy 
Lynch was shot by Otto Skibbe but 
not seriously hurt. Otto was found 
guilty of assault with intent to kill 
Lynch. 

On Saturday, March 13, 1903, 21 
year-old Charles W. Gardner, work- 
ing for Benson Logging Company 
at Deep River, came over to Astoria 
and spent the night at the Occident 
Hotel. Walking along Bond St. on 
Sunday morning, he was accosted 
by Lynch who offered to show him 
around a ship. While he waited, 
Lynch went upstairs to the office of 
P. L. Cherry, British consul, and had 


Theodore Tobiason, runner, sign ar- 


SHERIFF THOMAS LINVILLE 


30 


ticles to ship on British ship Foylesdale 
and then took Gardner aboard the 
ship. Lynch then left in small a boat 
telling Gardner he would return. Two 
days later, Rev. William McCormac, 
the sailor chaplain in Astoria, held 
service on the British ship Foylesdale. 
He found Charles Gardner crying 
on the deck. McCormac notified 
Sheriff Thomas Linville who brought 
Gardner ashore and arrested Lynch 
and Tobiason. 

The April 29, 1903 Astoria Weekly 
Budget reported the following inci- 
dent that occurred when Paddy and 
Tobiason waited for their trial for 
shanghaiing in the Clatsop County 
jail. 

“...An attempt was made yes- 
terday morning by Paddy Lynch, 
Theodore Tobiason and Matti Jarvi 
to escape from the county jail, an old 
ruse being used that failed to work 
this time. Sheriff [Thomas] Linville 
had occasion to go to the jail shortly 
before noon and as soon as he opened 
the inner door a cloud of smoke 
rolled out in his face. Immediately 
he conceived the idea that the jail 
had been set on fire by those inside 
in the expectation of being given a 
chance to escape during the excite- 
ment that would naturally follow. 
The sheriff went inside, locking the 
door behind him, and groped his way 
to the cells where these three men 
were locked up and from which it 
was evident the smoke was coming. 
He told Lynch, Tobiason and Jarvi 
that he would not interfere if they 


...continued on page 33 
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FATAL SHOOTING ON WATER FRONT 


John W. McNally, a sailor, was shot at 9:30 
last evening and fatally injured. The unfor- 
lunale man never regained consciousness 
alter the shooting and died at | o'clock this 
morning. The slayer of young McNally, who 
is but 24 years of age, is August Wywood, 
first mate of the schooner H. 7. Patterson. 
The second mate of the vessel, Bernard Boalt, 
was with Wywood at the time. Both men were 
arrested, and are now confined in jail. 

Stories of the shooting differ greatly, and 
every man seen last night by an Astorian 
representative had a different tale to tell. 
The stories of the mates conflict in several 
particulars, and the material points of their 
Statements are positively denied by others 
implicated in the killing. 

The two mates came down from Portland 
with the schooner. Soon after the vessel ar- 
rived here Second Mate Boalt had trouble with 
one of the sailors and the man left the vessel, 
taking three others with him. The mates came 
ashore yesterday to secure other men, and 
their errand resulted in the shooting. 

Mate Wywood, who killed McNally, was 
seen at the city jail last night and told the 
following story of the affray. 

“Boalt and myself came ashore this 
evening after four men to take the places of 
those who deserted from the Patterson. While 
we were in the Mug saloon Charles Reilly, a 
sailor boarding-house runner, came in, and 
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pretending to be a sailor, told us he would 
gel three other men and ship. He also told 
us that we should go four blocks down from 
the boarding-house and make arrangements 
to take the men out to the schooner, which 
is lying in the stream. When I left the vessel 
| put a revolver in my pocket, as | had been 
held up in Portland and feared that another 
hold-up might occur here. 

“In accordance with instructions from 
Reilly, Boalt and myself went to 8th and Astor 
Streets and continued north on 8th to the 
railroad track. We were going along in the 
darkness when we were suddenly confronted 
by several men, one of whom was Reilly. 
Reilly struck and floored Boalt, while a man 
wearing a white hat (McNally) struck at me. 
| jumped back, escaping the blow, and fired. 
When | started along in the darkness I took 
the revolver from my pocket and was free to 
shoot at the time of the attack. I did not know 
at the time who was shot. After I had fired | 
saw the bodies of two men lying on the ground 
and thought then that the bullet had pierced 
the bodies of both and killed them. I did not 
wail to investigate, but went at once to the | 
Mug saloon, where I gave the bartender my 
gun, telling him | had killed a man. Later a 
police officer came along and | was locked up.” 

Second Mate Boalt...who plainly heard the 
statement of Wywood to the reporter, told a 
somewhat different story. His statement was 
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to the effect that he and Wywood had left the 
Mug saloon, where Reilly, pretending to be a 
sailor, had agreed to secure three other men 
and make up the short crew. Boalt vowed thal 
he and Wywood were not alone when they 
started for the meeting place, where the men 
were to be taken in a small boat and landed 
at the schooner, but that McNally was with 
them. He says the three went to the waterfront 


’ arm in arm, and that when in front of the 


Lindenberger cold-storage plant the assault 
occurred. Boalt declares that “Paddy” Lynch 
was the man who assaulted him, knocking 
him down. As he fell, Wywood fired. Boalt 
was down for a lew moments according to 
his own statement, and when he staggered 
to his feet all the other parties to the scuffle 


> had fled, with the exception of McNally, who 


was lying on the track. Boalt walked over to 
Astor street, where he was seized by Lynch 
and J. J. Kenney. 

Reilly was identified by Wywood as the 
man who commenced the assault, while Lynch 
was identified by Boalt as the first assailant. 

Both Lynch and Reilly deny having been 
in the neighborhood when the shooting oc- 
curred. Lynch says he was standing on Astor 
street with Kenney when Boalt came running 
along, bareheaded. They seized the man and 
took him back to the railroad track, where 
McNally was lying on the track. Lynch also 
states that Reilly was coming up toward the 
corner of 8th street when Boalt was detained 
by him, and that he could not have been at 
the scene of the shooting when McNally was 


killed. 

Jack Close, engineer at the Lindenberger 
cold-storage, was the only person in the 
neighborhood at the time of the shooting. The 
spot is so dark at the point in question that it 
is impossible to see. Close was standing at the 
door of the cold-storage engine room, looking 
in the direction of the men, when the shot was 
fired. He could not see the men and states that 
he heard nothing that would indicate trouble, 
the shot being the first indication. He at once 
secured a lantern and ran to the spot where 
McNally was lying on the track. He dragged 
the dying man off the rails, and a moment 
later Policeman Phillips came along. Mr. Close 
is lame, else he could have captured the first 
mate, who ran by the cold-storage on his way 
to the saloon. 

After the shooting Dr. Estes was called and 
examined the wounded man. He had been shot 
through the right eye, the ball lodging in the 
back of the head. After dressing the wound, 
Dr. Estes sent McNally to the hospital where 
he died at 1 o'clock this morning. 

Deceased was a native of Chicago and of 
Scotch parents. He was very quiet and gave 
absolutely no trouble to the police. He had 
been at Astoria on several occasions, having 
recently made a trip to South America and 
return on the Fulwood. 

It is likely the preliminary hearing of 
the men will be held today. The first mate, 
Wywood, was taken to the county jail last 
night, while Boalt is still in the city jail. Reilly 


has been held, pending the hearing. 
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Runners 12, ‘1902 Honing, Weorian 


CASE DISMISSED 


In Justice Goodman’s court yesterday the 
case against August Wywood, mate of the 
schooner Patterson, who was charged with 
the murder of Sailor John W. McNally, was 
dismissed, and the defendant is now enjoying 
his liberty. Judge Goodman found that the 
shooting was justifiable, as the mate had 
acted in self-defense. 

Among the witnesses called yesterday 
was William Keefe, a restaurant man, whose 
testimony had a tendency to demonstrate the 
correctness of the self-defense theory. Keefe 
stated that he was standing at the north of 
the alleyway leading from the Astor street to 
the railroad track, and which runs past the 
sailor boarding-house, about a minute before 
the shooting occurred. While standing there, 
according to his testimony, three men came 
running along, going in the direction of the 
spot where McNally was killed. He recognized 
the men as J. J. Kenney, Paddy Lynch and 
Charles Herbert. Witness, fearing trouble was 
about to ensue, moved away from the place. 

In addressing the court, after the evidence 
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desired to roast themselves as it was 


impossible to burn the jail building 
down by building a fire in the steel 
cells. He then opened the windows 
in the jail and permitted the smoke 
to escape and soon afterwards the 
smoke stopped coming from the 
cells. If it had not been for Sheriff 
Linville’s cool judgment he might 
have, in the excitement of the mo- 


was all in, C. W. Fulton bitterly arraigned the 
sailor boarding house people, whose practices 
in the community, he said had become so 
disreputable that they were a stench in the | 
nostrils of all decent men. The evidence in 
the case, Mr. Fulton went on, showed con- 
clusively that the two mates of the schooner 
Patterson—Wywood and Boldt [sic]|—had 
been lured to the lonely spot by the boarding- 
house runners, there to be beaten for their 
hardihood in endeavoring to pick up sailors 
for the vessel without consulting the runners. 

Mr. Fulton said it was possible the defen- 
dant, Wywood, was deserving of censure, 
but that he could be censured only for his 
failure to kill the other men who took part 
in the assault [Paddy Lynch and JJ Kenney]. 
Throughout his address he was very bitter, 
attributing the killing of the sailor to the 
plot alleged by him to have been laid to beat 
the two mates. 

Throughout the hearing the courtroom 
was crowded, particularly when the boarding- 
house people were arraigned by Mr. Fulton. 





ment, released the prisoners from 
their cells to save them from being 
burned to death and thereby giving 


them an opportunity to escape.” 


Lynch was then sentenced by Judge 
McBride to eight years in the Salem 
prison for shanghaiing Gardner. He 
was pardoned by the Oregon governor 
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IMAGE FROM "MEN OF THE PaciFic Coast 1902-03" 





Dr. O. B. ESTEs, PHYSICIAN 


after serving three years. (Matti Jarvi, 
one of the men who attempted to 
escape with Lynch, was a sixteen-year- 
old boy who was portrayed in Talking 
Tombstones in 2006 at Greenwood 
Cemetery. The boy had murdered his 
father, Gabriel Jarvi, who was in the 
habit of coming home drunk late at 
night and terrorizing his family. Matti 
was sentenced to seven years and 
six months in prison. When finally 
released, he returned to Astoria to fish 
on the Columbia River. In 1912, not 
long after he had married, his boat 
capsized and he and his boat puller 
drowned.) 

The names of partners J.J. Kenney, 
P. S. Kenney, Joseph Gribler, 
Charles Wise and W.N. Ford are on 
a tax entry in the 1908—09 Polk direc- 
tory for Astoria with property valued 
at $1,330. This would be the saloon on 
Astor Street. Charles Wise also owned 
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a saloon on the southwest corner of 
Commercial and 11th. Wise was a 
dance hall operator who was accused 
of bringing in underage girls from 
San Francisco to work as prostitutes, 
arousing the ire of the local women’s 
organizations who demanded that 
he be imprisoned. He did not lose 
his freedom, but was well-known for 
racing his motorboats in the early 
Astoria Regattas. 

According to the 1913 Polk Directory 
for Astoria, three Kenney brothers 
each operated a saloon: J.J. had one at 
325 Astor Street; Patrick was a partner 
with Bob Lyle in the saloon at 499 
Commercial Street and Peter Kenney 
had a saloon at 550 Commercial 
Street: 
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CrLatsop County Crrecurt Court 
Jupce THomas A. McBripE 
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FAMILY LIFE 

From at least 1904 through 1906, 
John Joseph Kenney and his wife 
were back together. Mamie as she 
was listed in the city directory rented 
out furnished rooms in a building 
on the northwest corner of 8th and 
Astor above a saloon. Living there 
with Mamie and J.J. were his brothers 
Patrick and William. 

On April 9, 1907, police broke up 
a party. Arrested, according to the 
police record, were Bertha Buerow 
(Bureau?) who was found nude with 
Paddy Lynch, P. Conen, Trixey Hill, 
Lena Miller, Cybil Cheshire, 
Prank) Giscoye Ey, PsBirk and 
Lizzie Kinney (in another record for 
the same occasion spelled Kenney, 
possibly J. J.’s wife). Each was charged 
with being disorderly. The newspaper 
report follows: 


“In an effort by the police to keep 
what Mayor [Herman] Wise calls 
the restricted district of the city, 
within some bounds, a number of 
arrests were made last evening of the 
following, who had overstepped even 
the morals there: Bertha Buerow, 
Paddy Lynch, P. Cornen, Trixie Hill, 
Dutch Lizzie, Sybil Wilson, 
Frank Cisco, E. P. Birk, and 
Dutch Lena. Each deposited $20 for 
their appearance in court this after- 
noon but each is unlikely to appear 
as Policemen Linville and Thompson 
have exact evidence against them.” 


Note: Dutch Lizzie appears to be 
Lizzie Kinney/Kenney. 
J. J. Kenney continued operating 


saloons but at the same time began 
to explore other forms of business. In 
1908, he incorporated the Reliance 
Electric and Machine Works. Two 
years later, he was still associated with 
the business. He served as president 
and H. W. Cyrus was manager. 
Henry Cyrus was on the 1910 census 
as a thirty-eight year old electri- 
cal worker in auto repair. He later 
claimed to have owned the second 
auto ever owned in Astoria, in 1905, 
an Orient Buckboard (license plate 
Oregon 66) and was the operator of 
the first garage here, located at the 
southwest corner of 9th and Bond 
Streets. 

In 1910, J. J. Kenney was living 
with his wife, Mamie E. The census 
reports that they had been married for 
nineteen years. That was the same year 
that he had married Lizzie Callaghan 
(1891). Presumably she is the same per- 
son. Mamie E. (for Lizzie?) Kenney 
was born in California and her par- 
ents were born in Ireland as were J.J.’s 
parents. J.J. was 47 and Mamie 36. By 
this time, she had given birth to four 
children. Three of them were dead. 
Rosie C., their three year old daughter 
(born 1907), was living with them, as 
was a widowed lodger who may have 
helped to defray expenses. The family 
was staying in a rented house on the 
south side of Bond Street between 
4th and sth Streets, just behind the 
historic Hobson house on sth and 
Bond. The Kenneys’ house, built 
sometime before 1888, is still standing 
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today. It appears on an inventory form 
for the Nomination to the National 
Register of Historic Places and is 
identified as the Uhlenhart-Kenney 
House. The current address is 437 
Bond. According to the form, John 
J. and Mary Kenney lived there from 
I9IO to 1917. 

In 1911, J. J.’s father died, leaving 
his wife, Bridget, and twelve children. 
Sons J. J., Peter F. and Patrick in 
Astoria hurried to San Francisco for 
the funeral. 

On November 27, 1913, the Morning 
Astorian newspaper reported on page 
one that 

“The crusade against Astoria’s social 

evil traffic began in earnest yesterday 
when the circuit court grand jury 
returned 23 indictments against men 
and women of the questionable dis- 
trict of the city and County Attorney 
Mullins filed injunction suits 
against five of the so-called room- 
ing houses on Astor street, charg- 
ing them with being a nuisance.” 

The houses of prostitution were 
the Wigwam Rooming House, 
Grace Peterson, Arthur E. Peterson, 
owner (he had his wife working as a 
prostitute); the Louvre, Bee Wheeler, 
and Charles Niemi, agent; the U. and 
I Rooming House, Lottie Lang, and 
E. P. Parker, agent; the Richmond 
Rooming House, Anna White and 
Paddy Lynch, agent; the Green Light 
Rooming House, Rora Michaelson 
and Randal Reed, agent; and the Savoy 
Rooming House, Garnet Johnson 
and Theodore Hagman, agent. Two 
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days later they added the name of 
J. J. Kenney who was accused of 
“setting up and permitting the run- 
ning of a bawdy house, known as 
the Richmond, on property owned 
by him...” The next line added the 
name of Joseph Gribler, a partner of 
J. J. Kenney’s. This same year J. J.’s 
daughter Violet Kenney was born. 
(Note: Charles Niemi of the Louvre 
is the man who gave a large sum 
of money in his will to the City of 
Astoria for Tapiola Park. Anna White 
is probably Anna Bay.) 

The 1914 Register of Electors simply 
lists J. J. Kenney as a merchant. His 
wife was also a registered voter, 
using the name Mary E. Kenney, 
occupation—a housewife. Both were 
registered as Republicans, and still 
living at the same address on Bond. 

In 1915 when Prohibition came 
to Clatsop County, Kenney joined 
Millard Hardesty in a cigar store on 
uth Street. 

In April 1916, J. J.s daughter, 
Rose C., celebrated her ninth birthday 
with a party. The story appeared in 
the newspaper on the 8th. “Little 
Rose Kenney was hostess to a num- 
ber of her little friends Wednesday. 
Games were played, and singing 
enjoyed; and then refreshments 
were served the youngsters. Those 
who were present were: Elva Sutton, 
Marjorie Halderman, Irma Kenney, 
Helen Wirkkala, Sadie Carlson, 
Mable Sutton, Josephine Gribler, 
Barbara Belcher, Elsie Kessler, 
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Thorsly Hoger, John Halderman, 
Marvin Belcher, Jason Sutton, 
Thomas Kenney, Violet Kenney. Miss 
Rose is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. Kenney.” 

This is an interesting collection 
of children. Violet was Rose’s little 
sister; Irma and Thomas Kenney 
were Rose’s first cousins (children 
of Pete Kenney); Sadie Carlson was 
the daughter of Jonas P. Carlson, 
a fisherman and former Astor 
Street saloon operator who lived 
nearby. Josephine Gribler is prob- 
ably the daughter of Joseph Gribler, 
J. J’s former partner. Barbara and 
Marvin Belcher were the children of 
Dan Belcher who was in the transfer 
business (shipping); Marjorie and 
John Halderman were children of 
Charles W. Halderman, the manager 
of a fuel company and one time 
Astoria Post Master. The Haldermans 
and the Kenneys had adjoining back 
yards. Marjorie was a good friend of 
Patricia Flavel and a frequent visitor 
at the Flavel House. Through most 
of her adult life she was the librar- 
ian at Astoria High School. In 1930 
Sadie Carlson worked as a maid for 
Nellie Flavel. (Photos of Sadie and 
Marjorie appear in the Winter 2009 
Cumtux.) Other children attending 
the party lived nearby. 

Bridget Kelly Kenney, mother 
Dia ea Patticks Peter; and William 
T. Kenney, died in 1917 and though 
she never lived in Astoria, her obituary 


was printed in the Budget. When her 


sons had received the telegram with 
the news that she was seriously ill, 
they left to be at her bedside in San 
Francisco. 

That same year, J.J., Mary and their 
two children, Rose and Violet, moved 
to 169 3rd Street in Astoria on the west 
side of 3rd between Commercial and 
Duane Streets, a couple blocks from 
their earlier residence. Their new 
residence appears to have been torn 
down some time in the years since 
and a new one built in its place. J. J.’s 
brother, Patrick S., was living there 
too. The 1917-18 directory lists J. J. 
as a partner of John O. Bay (Kenney 
and Bay, an automobile business, 
the Richmond Garage) located on 
Astor Street. John (Jack) O. Bay had 
married Anna McMillan in 1920. 
She was the notorious madam of 
Astor Street who later ran a house of 
ill-fame, the Richmond Hotel, two 
doors away from the garage. (See the 
biography of Anna Bay by M. J. Cody 
in the new book, Astorians: Eccentric 
and Extraordinary, published by the 
Daily Astorian with the Clatsop 
County Historical Society.) In 1919, 
J. J. Kenney sold the Richmond 
Garage. 

The 1920 census lists J. J. and 
Mary E. at 169 3rd Street. They had 
a mortgage on the house. J. J. was a 
self-employed auto salesman. They 
were still there in 1925. 

Rose Kenney graduated from 
Astoria High School in 1925, having 
taken business classes, glee club, dra- 
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matics, and worked on the Zephyrus. 
She planned to attend O. A. C. (the 
Oregon Agricultural College—now 
OnS, U7. 

The inauguration of Betty Bestul 
as Miss Columbia for the Astoria 
Founder’s Day Celebration in July 
1926 was held on the courthouse steps 
in Astoria. Among her maids of honor 
was Violet Kenney. 

In 1928, Mrs. Mary Kenney, wife 
of J. J., died. Her obituary on June 
19 reports: 

“Mrs. Mary Kenney, wife of 
John J. Kenney of this city, died 
Sunday night at St. Vincent’s hos- 
pital, Portland, following a major 
operation last Wednesday. She was 
reported to have stood the operation 
in excellent manner, but she suffered 
a relapse Thursday from which she 
was unable to rally. Mrs. Kenney 
was born at San Rafael, California, 
fifty-four years ago, but had lived in 
Astoria for the last thirty-eight years. 
Besides her husband, she is survived 
by two daughters, Rose C. and 
Violet E. Kenney of this city.” 

Violet graduated from Astoria 
High School in 1929, a popular stu- 
dent, secretary of the sophomore class 
and involved with the senior ball, the 
operetta and the girls pep club. 


Both girls were still home when 
the 1930 census was taken. They now 
were out of high school and working 
as stenographers, Rose for a hospital 
association and Violet at the Clatsop 
County court house. 

The next year Rose was married in 
San Francisco to A. J. Thelander who 
was formerly with the Lovell-Nyquist 
Motor Company in Astoria. The 1931 
Polk Directory for Astoria lists Rose 
as the owner of the property at 169 
3rd Street. Violet Kenney just seems 
to disappear. The 1934 and 1936 Polk 
Directories shows the house as vacant. 
Rose and Violet’s cousins, children 
of Pete Kenney, eventually moved to 
Nevada and California. 

The era of wide open saloons, broth- 
els, gambling and shanghaiing ended 
some years before J. J. Kenney died 
in September 1933 in San Francisco. 
His death was reported on Page One 
of the Astoria Evening Budget. Of his 
many years spent in illegal activities, 
nothing was said. He was “engaged 
in a number of business enterprises 
here; of late years being interested in 
the garage business.” The obituaries 
for his brothers also hide the past, 
much as concrete and asphalt have 
covered the remains of Astor Street’s 
Swilltown. * 
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THE JAcK Bay Farm 


by Don Malarkey 


sBEST asI can recall, my family hada 
winterized tent on the Jack Bay 
farm on Youngs River in a grove of 
old growth Douglas Fir. Lloyd and 
Constance Van Dusen, also, had a 
formal constructed cabin about a 
hundred fifty feet east of ours, along 
the property line. Logging engineer 
Robert and Kathleen Shefler had a 
large tented facility on the other side 
of the fence on a logging company’s 
property. All three families were close 
friends. My brother, John, and I spent 
our summers engaging in fishing for 
cutthroat trout, swimming daily, 
and trapping chipmunks to go in a 
fancy cage we had. Our ritual would 
continue until the day school started 
and mother would deliver us to Star 
of the Sea Catholic School. 

Dad would spend the weekends 
at the cabin returning to Astoria 
and his insurance business Monday 
morning. He frequently would return 
Wednesday afternoon and return to 
Astoria in the morning. 

There were times when guests 
would be coming out on the weekend 
and would want a big crawfish feed. 
We would trap crawfish at the very 
deep hole at the Jack Bay house. We 
had a holding facility for crawfish. In 
the daytime I would dive for crawfish 
in the deep hole frequently surfacing 


with a dozen of the critters. At night 
we would place a gas lantern on the 
rear seat of the rowboat, have our 
casting rods with bacon rind attached, 
drop the rind to the bottom of the 
pool and catch most of them that 
way. Guests would usually be Dr. 
Arthur Van Dusen, Luke Sassnet, 
Sherman Lovell and Dad’s golfing 
partners. There was a bootlegger 
nearby at Vine Maple that would 
supply their needs. 

That same routine occurred until I 
was twelve. John (Leo John Jr.), who 
was Is months older than I, decided the 
cabin was no longer fun so he would 
spend all his time in Astoria, probably 
playing with Brenham Van Dusen. 
My dad thought I would have the 
same wish, however, he could have 
perished the thought because the Bay 
Farm was a joy to me. Dad went to 
Jack Bay and asked him to hire me to 
help Einar Glaser, Jack Bay’s nephew, 
on the farm with milking the cows 
and other chores. I was thrilled to 
think I had a job. I did not know that 
Dad paid Jack Bay to pay me until 
John blurted it out back home, prob- 
ably to take the wind out of my sails. 

When I was helping Einar, I was 
able to use the Finnish style steam 
bath that was a separate structure 
from the house. When I left the steam 
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bath I would go down the steps to the 
large pool and swim for an hour. 

Whenever I saw Jack Bay, he was 
always sitting in the breakfast nook. 
During the day he wore fancy western 
clothes and riding boots, although 
there were no riding horses, just the 
working kind. 

One day, probably in July, I saw 
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Constance and mother sneaking 
through the trees toward the road 
that led to the barn. I followed quietly 
till they stopped behind some bushes 
and were giggling at what they were 
viewing down at the river. Anna Bay 
was a madam on Astor Street and 
on occasion she would have three or 
four of her girls at the farm for the 
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day. They were all in bathing suits as 
was Einar. They would play in a small 
rapid and wade out and someone 
would have a camera and take pictures 
of Einar and the girls. After seeing 
what was going on I retreated to the 
cabin before they caught me. I really 
did not know much about Astor Street 
until later. 

Jack Bay was what a person would 
call a kept man but a gentleman 
farmer. 

One day when Jack had gone some- 
place and I was in the kitchen with 
Einar, he asked if I had ever seen the 
house, which I hadn’t. So he took me. 
I first saw a magnificently furnished 
dining room with several fancy glass 
cases filled with expensive glassware 
dishes, etc. Jack Bay would never go in 
this part of the house. The living room 
was even more spectacular with orien- 
tal rugs and a never used grand piano, 
fine cabinets, also filled and framed 
paintings to accent everything. That 
was the only time I saw the house as 
in August our cabin burnt down and 
I started working on the Jim Crow 
salmon seining ground so was never 
out there until after WW II, college, 
marriage, etc. 

While I was gone, Einar ended up 
owning the farm. Whether he bought 
it or Anna Bay gave it to him, I do 
not know. Einar had become very 
successful logging so he could easily 
have bought it. He called it River 
Bend Farm. 


Einar had taken a flyer on an oil 


venture in Wyoming or Colorado 
and it hit like a slot machine. He 
made a lot of money, but forgot to 
pay taxes. He was involved in a lot 
of litigation but lost, which meant he 
was going to lose the farm. The night 
before that was to happen he called 
Bill Van Dusen and asked him if he 
had an empty delivery truck. Bill did 
or could make one empty very quick. 
Einar told him to come out and take 
some of the items which would be 
gone the next morning. I don’t know 
what all Bill took other than the grand 
piano but I am sure there was more. 

Mother had some nice dinners 
when I was with Einar. Often I would 
see a pair of grouse fly into the vine 
maple along the river. Einar would 
come over with his .22 that day and 
we would have grouse for dinner. 

The game warden was a deputy 
named Smith. He came by a couple 
of times with elk or deer roasts he 
had just confiscated. He was a very 
unpopular deputy and was supposed 
to have had his hat shot off his head 
one time when he was going up into 
a timbered area after a suspected 
violator. * 

Some of Don Malarkey’s World 
War II experiences were told in the ten 
part, 2001 HBO television miniseries, 
Band of Brothers based on Stephen E. 
Ambrose’s book by the same name. Easy 
Company Soldier published by the St. 
Martin’s Press in New York in 2008 is 
Don’s story as he wished to tell it. A copy 
is in the Heritage Museum Archives. 
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THE MADAM OF ASTOR STREET 


by Liisa Penner 


HADDEUS TRULLINGER in this 
ml ae remembers the saloon that 
faced on 8th Street and the resort 
upstairs “where small boys were 
excluded.” It was the small boys 
who learned about these places and 
wrote about them in their later years. 
This issue contains Bill Ford’s story 
of the Astor Street resorts and Don 
Malarkey’s childhood memories of 
Anna Bay, the most famous madam 
of Astor Street. Charlie Haddix was a 
Postal Telegraph messenger as a boy. 
He later wrote about “this interesting 
spectacle of Astoria’s other life style” 
in the Spring 1994 Cumtux, page 14. 
Without giving her full name he told 
the story of Anna, the doyenne of 
Astor Street and her famous parrot, 
residents of the New Richmond 
Rooms. 

It is difficult to tell just when 
Anna came to Astoria because she 
used several names over the years. 
The names associated with her are 
White, McMillan and Bay. The 
Astoria newspapers record her battles 
with local officials to get licenses to 
Operate rooming houses. In order 
to show they were making an effort 
to control houses of prostitution in 
Astoria, they rejected her applica- 
tions, but eventually approved them. 
Her rooming houses were in various 
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locations throughout the town until 
she finally settled happily on Astor 
Street at 8th, the center of Astoria’s 
Swilltown. 

No photos have been found of 
Anna Bay in the CCHS Collection. 
Sylvia Niemela Mattson, since passed 
away, recalled working for the city 
when Anna stopped by the water 
department to pay her bills. It was 
always an event, she said. The only 
item of description that I recall from 
Sylvia was the tight marcelled waves 
in Anna’s hair. 

The 1930 census removes a little 
of the mystery about her. Anna Bay 
was living at 340 Astor Street and 
owned the building valued at $15,000. 
She was born about 1887 in Poland 
where her parents were also born. The 
language she spoke at home before 
coming to the United States in 1888 
was Yiddish. Anna was naturalized 
(probably through her husband who 
was a citizen). Her occupation was 
described as “lodging house keeper in 
a house of ill fame.” (The census also 
records that Anna was the owner of 
a radio.) Living with Anna were two 
women, Marie B. Allen and Audrey A. 
Doughty, twenty-six and twenty-five 
years old, both divorced and described 
as chamber maids. Pete Matertch, 47, 
a cook, was the fourth occupant of the 
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household. 

She was Mrs. Anna McMillan 
when she applied for a marriage 
license with Jacob Oscar Bay on 
September 23, 1920 at the Clatsop 
County Courthouse. (J. J. Kenney 
was a witness to the civil ceremony.) 
Jack Bay, as he was generally referred 
to, was born in Kemijarvi, Finland 
on June 15, 1883 to Lars and Amanda 
Lahti. (Lahti translates to “Bay” in 
English.) The Lahti family came to the 
U.S. in 1891 and lived in Uniontown. 
Jack Bay worked as a bartender 
until prohibition and in a garage. 
He was active in sports and appears 
in a number of photos in the CCHS 
archives for that reason. His marriage 
to Mrs. Anna McMillan in 1920 was 
said to have been a “marriage of con- 
venience.” Jack died February 17, 1941 


at Jewell. Serving among the many 
honorary pallbearers at his funeral 
in Astoria were Leo J. Malarkey, Bill 
Ford, Lloyd Van Dusen and Harley 
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Slusher (former Clatsop County 
Sheriff). (There were several unrelated 
Lahti and Bay families in the area.) 

After his death, Anna was reported 
to have moved to New York. In the 
files at CCHS is a letter from Hilda 
M. Erickson (Mrs. F.C. Erickson) 
written to a Mr. Welch on September 
12, 1953 which says: 

“On my last visit there (Los 
Angeles) 2 years ago, I was invited 
to a dinner and met Anna Bay, and 
her husband, a lovely gentleman, 
who knows nothing of her past. They 
live in Santa Monica and later we 
visited her at her apartment. She is 
very domesticated, was cleaning the 
refrigerator when we walked in. 

“Her husband is a Charles Gottleib 
and is in the lithograph business, a re- 
ally nice man and they seemed happy.” 

When the 1940 census is finally 
released in a couple years, we may be 
able to learn more details of the life 
of Astoria’s most famous madam. * 
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Memories of the 1870s and 1880s 





OLpD-IIME ASTORIA SALOONS 


by Thaddeus Trullinger 


HE FOLLOWING has been abstracted 
| es Thaddeus Trullinger’s 1937 
reminiscences of Astoria in the 1870s 
and 1880s. In the original, he describes 
buildings, and their residents, on a wide 
area near the waterfront. Trullinger’s 
notebooks are available for viewing in 
the archives at the Heritage Museum. 

The red light district known as 
“Swilltown”* covered the three full 
blocks extending from 6th Street to 
9th Street [to the waterfront], covering 
nearly six full blocks. 

Up until the Astoria Gas Light 
Co. began operating, the only lighted 
signs were in front of saloons. The sign 
was built out of two 1 x 8 boards top 
and bottom with glass frames set in 
between the two boards. The bottom 
board had a hole in it large enough 
to put a coal oil lamp through it. 
Some of these signs were only frames 
covered with cloth and the word 
BEER painted on the white cloth. 
These cloth signs were lighted with 
one or more coal oil lamps. 

The early residence of Capt 
J. H. D. Gray was at the southeast 
corner of 7th and Astor Streets. As his 
family grew up, the location became 
too tough for the Captain and he 
moved to a new home on [the hill]. 
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Capt. Gray’s old residence on Astor 
Street was rented to Chinamen. It 
became an opium joint. It burned 
later on and two Chinamen who were 
drunk with opium burned up in the 
house. I saw their bodies. 

A dirt road started at 2nd Street 
on Bond. On the north side between 
2nd and 3rd Streets was the Trenchard 
block with one residence and a small 
barn. On the south side was a brewery 
operated by John Hahn and Ernest 
Papmahl. Hahn’s residence was on 
Bond near the brewery. 

On the south side of Bond street 
opposite the Liberty Hall [NW corner 
of 7th and Bond] were two small 
residences, one of them occupied by 
George Hill. This part of the block 
is now occupied by the Standard Oil 
Co. station (1937). Geo. Hill’s Theatre 
was located on 8th Street between 
Bond and Astor and has been torn 
down.** 

Bond Street was planked about 20 
feet wide between 7th and 8th Streets. 
There was mud and dirt between 
the planks and sidewalk, with the 
grade about one foot above swamp 
level. On the north side of the block 
where Union Oil Service Station is 
now located was a swamp covered 
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by logs and trash with willow brush 
growing twelve or fourteen feet high. 
Swamp water covered this quarter of 
the block. The east quarter of this 
block had a saloon building covering 
most of the space. The saloon faced 
8th Street. Upstairs over this saloon 
was a resort where small boys were 
excluded. 

On the southwest corner of 9th and 
Bond was the Old Jake Coe saloon 
building facing on 9th Street but 
extending west along Bond Street. At 
the rear of the Jake Coe building was 
a small wholesale liquor store operated 
by Mr. Lobe. The old Jake Coe saloon 
building was torn down and no other 
building ever occupied this corner. In 
after years, Captain G. C. Flavel, the 
owner of the lot, started to build a 
brick building on this corner and gave 
up the attempt after driving a few test 
piles and not finding a safe foundation 
for the building. The pile driver was 
not high enough and the test piles 
were too short to reach bottom. 

On the south side of Bond between 
gth and roth was the William Edgar 
cigar store. East of Edgar's was The 
Old Corner Saloon. 

The Occident Hotel was located at 
the southeast corner of roth and Bond. 
Alex Megler and Charles Wright were 
the proprietors. 

The name of the Occident reminds me 
of [visitors to Astoria and old time residents] 
Joe Holladay, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Robt. L. Ingersol, Emma Abbot, 
Emma Youck, John L. Sullivan, Gen. 
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U. S. Grant, General Miles, Dr. Baker, 
Judge Elliott, John Fox, J. Q. A. Bowlby, 
Lew Allen, Lew Grant, Al Crosby, 
Lenhardt, Al Betts, Capt. G. C. Flavel, Capt. 
G. Reed, Capt. Hawes, Capt. Woods, 
M.C. Crosby, John A. Devlin, Sam Elmore, 
Fred Davidson, Alex Megler (white vest), 
pages of names that would fill a book. 

The Occident Hotel was lighted by 
coal oil lamps, lanterns and candles. It 
did not have a bathroom (except in the 
barber shop). It was heated by stoves 
in each room. There was no running 
water in rooms. Sanitary conveniences 
stood at zero. The paper on the walls 
and the ceiling decorations were of 
the period of the time preceding the 
Civil War. 

All over the world, the Occident 
Hotel was highly noted for the won- 
derful dinners served in the dining 
room. The kitchen was presided over 
by a Chinese cook with two or more 
Chinese assistants always under the 
careful eye of Charles Wright. The 
food that left that old kitchen was 
perfect when it was served in the 
dining room. 

The bar room, presided over by 
Lew Grant (no relation to Pete Grant), 
served the finest wines and liquors 
known. That very common stuff 
known as beer was not served here. 
The old timers could and did get just 
as drunk at the Occident as in any 
common dive, only they acquired a 
more genteel drunk and it cost much 
more. 

The bar was a massive mahogany 
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piece of furniture standing on six large 
round legs, highly polished, the back 
bar with rows of shining polished 
glasses. Bottles of all the famous 
whiskeys, wines and brandies and 
polished bottles of the various colored 
cordials were backed by a large full 
length French plate glass mirror. The 
bartender, Lew Grant, was faultlessly 
dressed with a spotless white apron. 
He served the drinks and accepted 
the pay for them in a manner that 
he was conveying a great favor to 
you. The money was dropped in an 
old fashioned money drawer with 
the lock operated by pressing on the 
combination finger pulls to open it. 
Your change from the $5—sIo or $20 
gold piece was carefully taken out 
of this box and given you but with 
an air that once the gold was put in, 
the effort of making the change and 
pass it back to you was a smallness on 
your part for not telling him to keep 
the change. 

Many private bottles of rare old 
whiskey were kept in a cabinet under 
the back bar. All men of any impor- 
tance in the city had their own private 
bottles of the most sacredly selected 
whiskey in the world. None other 
would these men drink. Prominence 
in the community was judged by 
the fact that the man had his private 
bottle at the Occident. 

As a special concession to these 
very particular drinking gentlemen, 
the cost per drink was fifteen cents 
because of the added expense in 
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carrying the extra large stock of 
liquors, whereas the price was two for 
a quarter for the common plain bar 
whiskey. (Note: All private bottles 
were filled from the one and only one 
barrel kept in the carefully locked up 
store room.) 

One could acquire the same jug 
and morning headache at any cheap 
job saloon as could be acquired at the 
Occident, but in doing so, you lost 
standing in the community. 

About twenty or thirty feet east of 
the Occident building [on Bond] was 
the Van Dusen store. As this store was 
a womens dry goods (bolt goods), 
shoes and hats, I knew very little 
about it. I remember a window in this 
store that was full of wooden-handle 
whale-bone ribbed umbrellas and 
black parasols hanging open bottom 
side up. 

Along side this place was a building 
on the corner of Bond and rth. There 
was a store downstairs and rooms 
for rent upstairs. I believe the office 
of P. L. Cherry, British Vice Consul 
was up stairs over the Van Dusen 
store. Crowds of sailors and sailor 
boarding house people were always 
standing on the sidewalk, each sailor 
awaiting his turn to go upstairs to 
sign up before the consul. Each sailor 
was given the one (and only one) 
sailors’ bag that was filled up with 
the clothing, boots and shoes that 
the British laws required. The bag 
was emptied in the consul’s office 
and the clothing checked over. It was 
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then replaced and the sailor signed the 
ship’s articles. The sailor then carried 
the bag down and the next sailor 
carried the same bag. After the crew 
were all signed up, they were given 
a bottle of whiskey each and taken 
out and put aboard the ship. What 
clothing the sailor needed was sold 
him out of the slop chest aboard the 
ship and charged against his wages on 
return to England. Sailors were broke 
when they arrived and again broke 
when they reached home in England. 
Sailors were not robbed in those days. 
Their wages were just separated from 
them. At every port, it was always the 
same. They had a good drunk for a 
few days and then back aboard, but 
always on a different ship. [The British 
Vice Consul, P. L. Cherry, had to be 
aware of this subterfuge.] 

My father’s mill, West Shore Mill, 
was located near where the Union 
Oil dock is now located. It was built 
during 1875. When my mother and 
the rest of us smaller kids first arrived 
in Astoria early in 1876, we had rooms 
for a short time over the Marcus Wise 
store which was between The Old 
Corner Saloon and the C. L. Parker 
store on Bond Street between 9th and 
roth. After a while, we moved to an 
old building just west of the Parker 
House near the J. H. D. Gray dock 
where the General Canby landed. We 
lived here for quite a long time. 

In the purchase of the mill site 
from Mr. Hinman, the old Hinman 
house was included, but the house 
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was occupied by two families. Mr. 
George Hill and his family lived in 
the west side of the house and Mr. 
John Steers and family lived in the 
east portion of this rather large house. 

Mr. George Hill, after some time 
after our arrival, moved to a house 
on Bond Street where the Standard 
Oil Company service station is now 
located. The Steers family, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Steers, one son Ed, and 
daughter, [and] Louis Steers lived in 
this old Hinman house for a long time 
after our arrival in town. 

I have not heard about Ed Steers 
for many years but do pay attention 
to advertising put out by Steers 
and Corman of Portland so I know 
Louis Steers is still on top of the 
ground. 

When only a very small boy, 
along with Ed Steers, I visited the 
saloon Mr. Steers operated down on 
gth, back of the Schlussel store. Mr. 
John Steers was an Englishman and 
he did not run a saloon as we com- 
monly called all drinking places. Mr. 
John Steers operated what was known 
as a tap room or a barrel house. This 
tap room was about 20x20 feet and 
just in front of the entrance was a row 
of brightly polished oak barrels with 
brass hoops. Along the two walls were 
more barrels on an oak rack about two 
feet high. All barrels were provided 
with polished faucets. Along the rear 
wall was a walnut sideboard with a 
long drain board of polished copper. 
Long rows of polished glasses covered 
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the drain board. Over the sideboard 
was a large walnut cabinet which was 
filled with bottled liquors of all kinds. 

John Steers was nota very tall man 
and was just a little fat. He was always 
neatly dressed and wore a white shirt 
with large cuffs and a black tie. In the 
tap room, he did not wear a coat. His 
rather round body was always covered 
by a large spotless, clean white apron 
supported by a wide white string 
around his neck and tied with wide 
white strings at the back. The apron 
was starched and ironed. When Ed 
and I called, if he was not busy, he 
would make us a glass of lemonade 
and always put a red cherry in the 
glass. 

When he served customers, he 


would place the small whiskey glasses 
in a polished brass tray and go over 
to the large barrels and fill the glasses 
from the brass faucets and then place 
the tray on the sideboard for the 
customers. The floor of the tap room 
was covered with saw dust and there 
were no chairs in the room. I saw him 
serve stout and ale from bottles. He 
did not sell beer. His charges were 
fifteen cents for all single drinks and 
two for a quarter. 

This tap room was a rather exclusive 
house and common drunks were not 
welcome. Captains and mates of ships 
along with the pilots and engineers 
with the better class of merchants and 
men in town were the customers. No 
women or girls would be allowed in 
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this tap room, or any other saloon at 
that time. The tap room was always 
closed on Sundays and the family 
went to the Episcopal Church. Mr. 
T. A. Hyland was the minister. 

The old church was located where 
the east half of the Spexarth building 
now stands on Commercial. It stood 
up on high posts over the swamp and 
[was] reached by a narrow walk from 
the dirt filled street. 

I used to go to this church with 
Ed and Louis, but having never been 
properly trained, I did not like the 
idea of being forced to get down on 
my knees and then to have to stand 
up and then sit down. Even a boy has 
some rights that were not respected by 
the church. 

Another saloon or tap room was 
run by Mr. Alex Campbell. Mr. 
Campbell always closed his tap 
room on Sundays and he and Mrs. 
Campbell attended church. We 
would never have gone through the 
Prohibition insanity if all had ob- 
served the rules of decency as followed 
by John Steers and Alex Campbell. + 

*Swilltown was an “unsavory part 
of Astoria where if one discharged a 
double-barreled shotgun at close range 
at any time in the night, he would hit 
a thief with the contents of one barrel 
and a prostitute with the other.” From 
J. F. Halloran’s reminiscences (typed 
copy at the Heritage Museum) 

**VMont Hawthorn described 
the activities of George Hill in 
Martha Ferguson McKeown's 1948 
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book The Trail Led North: 

‘Astoria was run by a fellow named 
George Hill. Folks called him King 
George. He owned a dance hall, a 
saloon, the variety theater, and the 
biggest red light house. He had lots of 
girls there. 

No one in town knew who was going 
to be elected until after three oclock in 
the afternoon of election day. That was 
the time King George had his parade. 
He’d march down the center of the 
street with a band playing music. Back 
of him there would be a string of men 
sometimes more than a block long. They 
would be sailors off of the boats, lumber- 
men that he had told to come in from the 
woods, fishermen, or just anyone that he 
could round up. When they got to the 
polls King George would stop, the band 
would go on a few feet and stand there 
playing real loud. The fellows following 
him would line up and he'd hand out 
printed ballots all ready to vote. The 
fellows never looked at them, they just 
dropped them, all marked alike, right 
into the ballot box. 

King George was always for them 
fellows who would pay him the most to 
get elected and would promise to give 
him the most protection. If a fellow 
tried to say anything he just got his head 
hammered off. Then election night King 
George would give a big celebration for 
folks who had voted his way. And his 
crowd would make fun of the church 
people and the folks who wanted to clean 
up the town.” 
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THE WALDORF SALOON OWNED BY CHARLES WISE. IDENTIFIED ARE: I. WILLARD 
WROTEN, 2. CHARLES WIsE, 3. PaT KENNEY, 4. WILLARD HILL, 5. UNIDENTIFIED 
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